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Educational Radio in the United States 


It is small wonder that educators 
began early to look upon radio as a 
tool of education. Its first use for that 
purpose in the United States was in 
the manual arts and natural science de- 


partments. Students in these classes 
built radio sets as part of their shop and 
laboratory work These sets brought 
the schools their first broadcasts. Both 
the reception and the quality of the 
first programs were poor It was not 
long, however, before — responsible 


school officials realized the possibilities 
of this still crude opportunity for learn- 
ing. College and university professors 
were heard daily and music by the 
college orchestra entered into the com- 
petition for an audience 


In 1921 the city school of Oakland, 
California, in which it was my pleasure 
to spend ten years as principal and 
superintendent, began experimenting 
with radio as a supplementary aid to 
classroom teaching Oakland was one 
of the first American city school sys- 
tems to use radio for this purpose 
Programs broadcast over the local sta- 
tion KLX included such subjects as 
English, geography, literature, history, 
arithmetic, guidance, science, music, 
penmanship, drawing and manual arts 
The work was undertaken seriously 
Committees assisted in planning the 
programs and checking on their use 
Our experiment showed at least two 
things: (1) Radio could be used ef- 
fectively as a supplementary aid to 
classroom work (2) its continuous 
and effective use was dependent upon 
qualified personnel 

It was not long before other city 
school systems began to employ the 
radio part or full time In 1926 a 
manufacturer Of raqgio. sets presented 
one of his instruments to each of the 
schools in Atlanta, Georgia The sets 
were of a type no longer in use except 
where electric current 1s unavailable. 
The batteries by which they were oper- 
ated deteriorated during the summer 
months, ending for mechanical reasons 
what was a considerable success in 
terms of educational objectives 
Although it takes us a good fifteen 


years ahead of our story, it 1s not 
inappropriate to mentor here that 
many oft the 121.000 one-room rural 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 





Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Education Association 


schools, where radio might compensate 
in some measure for inadequate 
libraries and lack of other educational 
equipment, still face the obstacle before 
which Atlanta quailed in 1926 
Eventually these rural schools may get 
the first requisite for continuous radio 
programs but electrical service is yet 
far from universal in our rural areas 
The efforts to provide educational 
radio service did not originate entirely 
with educational institutions. A num- 
ber of commercial radio stations began 
early to devote a portion of their time 
to education as a public service. One 
of the first commercial stations to take 
uch a step was KSAC in Kansas, 


which sponsored a series of broadcasts 


for rural schools Boys were given 
help to build sets, and about fifty 
schools made use of the programs 


The station finally gave up its efforts 
because ot the limited audience 

One of the commercial — stations, 
however, has continued until the pres 


ent time an educational program initi 


ated in 1924. Beginning with the title, 

The Little Red Schoolhouse of Radio 

the Chicago station WLS sought the 

cooperation of the school officials in the 

county where it is located. Oddly 

enough, in this metropolitan center the 

service was intended for rural schools 

Programs were built around farm topics 

such as “The Dairy Cow” and “The 

Country Home.” Pupils and teachers 

planned and presented these broad 

casts. While WLS has maintained an 

interest in education, its audience has 

shifted from rural to urban. Its prin- A 
cipal educational program at present is Oe 
called School Time. In addition, some ie: 
of the excellent programs of the Chi- PD 
cago Radio Council are broadcast over we, 


this station the, 2 


Educational broadcasts made with v > 
the intention of serving larger areas Way 
than a single city were undertaken by neg 
colleges and universities Institutions iA ae 
ot higher education were among the (a : 
most enthusiastic builders of stations i : 
from the very beginning. They began y 
broadcasting a variety of educational q 
features, with the aid of members of vast 
their faculties as writers and speakers whet 
The number of stations located at edu- we 
cational institutions once reached 105 hehe 
The number has greatly declined. The (hes 2 
most recent report shows that only 34 
Institutions now operate stations. The 


decline has been due to several factors, 
principally lack of funds on the part 
of the colleges and universities, and to 
the demand by advertisers for more and 
more wave lengths which could be com 
mercially sponsored 


One of the earliest most pretentiou 
efforts at serving the needs of school 
in a wide area was made by the Stat« 
Department of Education in Ohio in 
cooperation with Ohio State Univer 
sity. In the beginning, financial assist- 
ance for the administration of the Ohio 
School of the Air was secured from 
the Payne Fund, a foundation estab- 
lished to aid educational enterprises 
Station WLW at Cincinnati, a super 
power station with a very large audi 


ence, carried the daily broadcasts with- Ae 
out charge Because of the station's nit 
rower, reception was possible throug] A 
cist Cite: aaek des ee a te Gada 

(Continued on page 10) 








AER Announcements .. . 


War Script of the Month 
The Writers’ War Bond, working in 


with the Association for 
Education by Radio, is sending each 
month a War Script ot the Month” 
to schools and colleges active in local 


cooperation 


educational broadc isting The scripts, 
which will help schools and colleges to 
make their broadcasting activities a con- 
tribution to the war effort, will be 
royalty free for local, non-commercial 


Some of the scripts will be new 
scripts not yet broadcast; others will be 

ripts broadcast locally and deserving 
wider others will be 
scripts used on a network and particul- 
larly suitable for.re-use by schools and 
The first War Script of the 
Month, sent out during July, is Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s half-hour play, THEY 
BURNED THE BOOKS. The scripts 


will vary in length, some being thirty 


‘ 


of a hearing 


colleges 


ninutes and others fifteen minutes long 


Erik Barnouw of Columbia 
sity is chairman of the committee for 
the selection of scripts, appointed joint 
ly by the Writers’ War Board and the 
Association for Education by Radio 
Other members of this Committee are 
Joseph Brechner and Glenn Wheaton, 


Univer 


War Department: Wilson Bower and 
Elizabeth Buckingham, Los Angeles 
County Schools; Norman Corwin; John 
Carlile, University of Alabama: Arch 
Oboler: Jean Simpson, Chicago Radio 
Council: Carlton D. Morse: Luella Hos 
kins, New York University Clara 
Niel 
Script 1 t submitted tor use in 
the Wa Pe) pt the Month series by 
sendi the to Erik Barnouw, War 
Sk t f the Month, Writers War 
Board | E ist 42nd Street, New 
York City Scripts that have been 
b | t and s ripts not yet broadcast 
ire é illy vel € (Chiet require 
ri ts< ire the ne ch ld t he 
+} lt the nr du T I t of 
ew ‘ should be capabl t being 
duce with relatively young voices 
t t ld 1 S| biect itte ne ot 
‘ aaah "a | and college 
ud é they st be al W orld 
W Il Jucat lesirable 
Handbook 
Wa De i ent a t O thes 
I I ire erat yy witl tne 
Af R eT I! i indb k titled 
R Edu T We based 
nsw les ul ‘ 
AER é é It w s te 
f ¢ 


NEW AER MEMBERS 


Madeleine Glynn, Chicago, Il. 

Elwood Murray, University of 
Denver, Colo. 

Irve Tunick, New York, N. Y. 

Kolin D. Hager, Station WGY, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Kenneth C. Ray, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. Stanley McIntosh, Central School, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Jane Palezynski, Chicago, Ill. 

Erle A. Kenney, School Dept., 
Calif. 

D. E. Dalbey, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas N. M. 

Sally Thompson, Oak Park H. S., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Ruby Yetter, Steinmetz H. S., 
I}. 

Helen Kinsella, Lake View H. S., Chicago, 
It 


Denver, 


Alameda, 


Oak Park, 


Evelyn Brennan, 
Seattle, Wash. 

A. E. Meyerhoff, 
Chicago, Ill 

Mrs. S. J. Ryan, Columbus, Ohio. 


West Woodland School, 


Arthur Meyerhoff & Co., 


Paul A. McGhee, New York Univ., New 
York, N.. ¥ 

DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 

Para Lee Brock, Station WATL, Atlanta, 


Ga 
M. S. Novik, Station WNYC, New York, 
y. 3. 

T. Earl Pardoe, 
Provo, Utah 
Mrs. Margaret C. Ells, 

Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawson J. 
land, Ohio. 
Violette Martens, The Payne Fund, New 
ae # 


Brigham Young Univ., 


Trade School, 


Deming, Cleve- 


York, 

John C. Schramm, Blue Network, New 
York, N. Y 

H. B. Summers, Blue Network, New York, 
| a # 

Grace M. Tanning, Blue Network, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Ruby M. Adams, Dept. of Education, 


Schenectady, N. Y 
President J. L. Morrill, 
ming, Laramie, Wyo. 
New Trier Township H. S., 
F. W Borton, Miami 
Miami, Fla 

Elizabeth Lee Buckingham, Stanford Univ., 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Edgar 8S. Anderson, Samuel Gompers 
Trades; School, San Francisco, Calif 

J. C. Morgan, Station KALW, Gompers 
Trades School, San Francisco, Calif. 

T. A. Hanchey, Supt. of Schools, 
borne Parish, Homer, Louisiana. 
Amo De Bernardis, School District No. 1, 
Publie Schools, Portland, Ore. 


Univ. of Wyo- 


Winnetka, Ill. 
Broadcasting Co., 


Clai- 





CONFERENCE 
CALENDAR 


septembe 4-5 National 
Associatior ot Educational 
Broadcasters, Madison, Wis 

Yetobe .] Western New York 
Te hers Radio ( onterence, 
Buffalo, N. 

Octobe x0 Northeastern Ohio 
Te i her Associate n, Cleve 
] } ()} i 

Nov € be 6 AER Institute 
in connection with Stephens 
College. Columbia. Mo 

N ver 11-1 School Broad 
Be? ees isririko 
Hotel, ( ) 11 














SBC Plans Two-Day Program 
For Sixth Annual Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the 
School Broadcast Conference this year 
will attempt to crowd the usual three- 
day program into two. An ambitious 
venture, the tentative program is 
graced with the names of Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace and Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information. However, with the plans 
of all Washington officials subject at 
all times to last-minute changes, this 
roster may not hold. 


The fields of radio and education 
are both well represented. The list of 
participants includes the names of Lt 
Col. Edward M. Kirby, Director, Radio 
Branch, Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Department; Thomas D. Rish- 
worth, NBC; Leon Levine, CBS; Erik 
Barnouw and Allen Nevins, Columbia 
University; Mildred Batchelder, Ameri- 
c’n Library Association; Nelson Olm- 
sted, who present “World's Greatest 
Stories” on NBC; Prof. John Frederick, 
Northwestern University, and 


many 
others. 


As usual there will be several class- 
room demonstrations, showing utiliza- 
tion procedures in classes from kinder- 


garten to high school level. General 
Sessions include a “Social Studies 


Radio Program Clinic,” “The Organi- 
zation of a Small School System Radio 
Department,” and “The Place of Liter- 
ature in Radio.” In addition there will 
be work-study groups on special prob- 
lems. The AER will hold its second 
annual luncheon meeting in connection 
wth the SBC, with William D. Bout- 
well, AER Vice President, presiding 


The annual banquet will be chair- 
vaned by May. Harold W. Kent, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


of the SBC and President of the AER. 


QUESTION! 
WHAT network programs do 


you recommend to supplement the 
work of a high school economics 
class and why? 

That's the question we're asking 
AER members this month Answers 
sent in by readers will be published in 
i later issue of THt AER Journal 


We hope to make this a regular fea- 
ture of THE AER JourNAL, but to do 


this we will need your help. 


If you have an answer to that ques- 
tion, will you please write it down and 
send it in right away. 


Address 


The AER Journal 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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School of 


With its fourteenth session Colum- 
bia’s School of the Air of the Americas 
moves, along with every other Ameri- 
can educational institution, into a 
crucial year, and toward a greater con- 
tribution to American youth. Those 
first young listeners, who pioneered 
more than a dozen years ago in attend- 
ing early radio programs designed to 
supplement their more formal hours of 
education are men and women today 
Past educational efforts are now being 
put to the test: if these young people 
have had good reason for believing in 
the American way of life, they wll 
stand firm in a world wide war. But 
the present concern of the School of 
the Air must be with the children who 
have succeeded the pioneers in the na 
tion’s classrooms, and who look to the:r 
elders for an explanation of the present 
state of chaos, for a safe and trium- 
phant emergence from that chaos, and 
for a peace that will make sense 
There is, for once, no need to stimu- 
late interest among students in the 
fields of history and the social sciences 
The interest is alive, waiting. We have 
only to answer, if we can, the demand 
of adolescents for aid in understanding 
the issues of the world conflict 

More than a decade of experience in 
preparation, production, and presenta- 
tion of radio programs suitable for use 
in the schools has raised the School of 
the Air audiences from hundreds, to 
thousands, to  mullions This radio 
school, with its hemispheric coverage, 
has become the largest educational in- 
stitution in the world, both geographi 
cally and in numbers of teachers and 
students participating in it. In addi 
tion to the immense school audience, 
it is estimated that some two million 
adults in homes follow the broadcasts 
Such a development has brought with 
it a corresponding increase in responsi 
bility and obligation More than ever 
it has become necessary that each of 


the five day-by-day programs be 
planned and sponsored by trained edu 
cators The 1942-43 broadcasts are 


presented in close cooperation with the 
National Education Association, ap 


proved by its meé mbership ot nearly Or 


t 
million teachers It may be of interest 
to note that each of the eight execu 
tive staff members of Columbia's De- 
partment of Education is or has been 
a teacher 

The 1942-43 Teacher's Manual and 
Classroom Guide has been prepared 
and approved, section by section, by 
the various educational groups which 


are assisting with the programs 
Teachers throughout the country who 
have evinced their interest in the 


ay e 
Manual will, it is believed, find tt more 
closely fitted to their needs than it has 


* Director of Edueation, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 


the Aijir of the Americas 


By LYMAN Bryson* 





previously been. More than 250,000 
copies will be distributed free of charge 
to teachers from Canada to Chile 
They will be delivered in time for full 
prenaration before broadcasts in Octo- 
ber 


The new Monday program, “Science 
at Work,” was outlined for the School 
of the Air by Dr. Morris Meister, presi- 
dent of the National Associaton of 
Science Teachers, and principal of the 
New York High School ( Science 


It provides science teachers with a 


frequently demanded supplementary 
science background A direct appeal 
is made to the student's sense of re- 
sponsibility, since one of the attitudes 
we hope to develop is the scientific at 
titude toward ordinary problems. In 
other words, we hope to encourage 
members of the next generation to con 
sider all problems as capable of solu 
tion by reason. This is a basic princi 
ple of democracy, opposed to the total 
tarian principle of solving problems by 
emotion and by obedience to an arb 
trary ruler 


Tuesday's rnrogram, “Music ot a 
Holiday,” has been planned in cooper 
ation with the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference Each broadcast re 


lates beautiful and appropriate music to 
an important holiday celebrated in the 
United States, in a neighboring Ameri- 
can republic to the south, or in Can- 
ada Music has, of course, played an 
important part in the development of 
the whole of the Western Hemisphere 
These holiday programs will enrich 
and enlarge the range of musical ex 


periences and interests of all pupils, 


parents, and teachers who take advant 


age ot then 


“New Horizons,” the series of 
dramas of historical adventure, con- 
tinues as the Wednesday program, and 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, Honorary 
Director of the American Museum of 
Natural History, is again to be the nar- 
rator. This series has always been 
planned to produce the greatest possible 
effect in the thought of heroism and 
devotion to high causes. Teachers will 
find in the accompanying Manual 
ample activity suggestions for guiding 
their students toward fuller understand 
ing and appreciation of neighboring na- 
tions, as well as their own nation 

“Tales from Far and Near,” the 
series of dramatic stories taken from 
popular children’s literature, continue: 
as the Thursday program. The books 
to be dramatized were selected by the 
Association for Ar.s in Childhood, with 
careful attention to the best interests 
of the young children who form. its 
audience. Since that audience ranges 
from eight-and-ten-year-olds to the 
junior high school level, there is no 
emphasis on war stories. 

The Friday current events program, 
“This Living World,” should be of 
especial value during the coming year 
[he cooperation of the War and Navy 
Departments, the United States Office 
of Facts and Figures, and other Federal 
agencies has been enlisted in preparing 
the series. Frank Ernest Hill, noted 
educator and writer, is to write the 
scripts for the show and act as com- 
mentator In order to keep the ma 
terial in the closest possible touch with 
current problems, program subjects will 
be announced only two weeks in ad- 
vance. High Government officials and 
other public leaders are to appear on 
the program. The dramas of historical 
events, talks and student — discussions 
nlanned for “This Living World” are 
intended to stir and inform young 
minds. But those minds must also be 
given a share of responsibility for the 
fate of their country and a sense that 
they, too, have a part to play in its 
salvation 


Education, whether by radio or b 
any other known channel, is in its final 
inalysis a way of taking advantage of 
the experience of others Men have 
rone through terrible crises before It 
is our duty now to use all that we 
know of their heroism and intelligence 
to help us through the present crisis 
Still more, to try again to achieve what 
men have tried heroically to do hereto- 
fore but have failed. That is, to learn 
from the experience of the past not to 
sow the seeds of other wars Radio is 
a messenger: if we can find the words 
and the ideas, radio will carry them to 
the vouth of the world. To this task 
the Columbia Broadcasting Syster 
dedicates its resources 
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GARDENING (1:5! 


B. B. C. 


(“Radio Education in Latin Ameri 
} ch appeared in ad recent issue 


The AER Journal (Vol. 1, No. 7) 


aroused considerable comment from our 


aders, inspiring us to delve further 
! 
the question of how other coun 


es are using radio for educational 
rposes One result of this search 
the following summary of Great 
tain § §¢ hool broadcasting project 
ich 1S presented over the govern 
nt-owned and operated facilities of 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
take this opp 


Jennings, Acting Director of 
Chicago Radio Council, for so 








racioust marking davatiable to us the 


erial from :the BBC from) which 
a were taken The Editor.) 


Regular educational broadcasts on a 


CSE lat 
S aal 


laily schedule are provided by the 
BBC, and are devised to fit into 


urricula for the various age groups 


Most of the broadcasts are in series 
Below vou will find a complete schedule 


BBC broadcasts to schools for the 


period September, 1941, to July, 1942 
Summaries and descriptions of the vari 


)uUS series are presented just as given in 


BBC bulletin, which is sent out to 
hools with the advice that it be 
ned on your notice board.” The 
s referred to in this schedule are 
follows: Autumn Term, September 
te December 14 Spring Terr 


charge to teachers in th's country 

NEWS COMMENTARY (Monday through 

aay lf 05-10 10 a m ’ Backvround 
mation to the news (Ages 11-15.) 


Mondays 
SINGING TOGETHER (11-11 :2 1. m.) 
LD ned to help children build up their 
epel of sons Each broadcast con- 


song with ising choru 30r 


tory 
1 beautiful melody ind a nonsense 
(Aves Y ) 
ENGLISH FOR UNDER NINES (11:4 

) Act or torte ter mit ite tale ~ 


r" games with word ome incidental 


h training mple m nd other 
Aves 7-9.) 

THE PRACTICE AND SCIENCE OF 

] 1 n Tal by 


STORIES FROM WORLD HISTORY 





n Vivid stories about 
ne t personalitte d events 
tory f the world made into plays 

vd th n 
i t we 

» th tic I ¢ . 
\ 1 lern Ar nt Emr 

~. ern Mic \ 
Ce summe Tern 

"| tin \ " 


ENGLISH FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Broadcasts to help 
physical training. 


broadcasts without difficulty. 
from the syllabus of the 


series of games in 


words they use and 


rural schools to look about them 











THINGS BEGAN 





Broadcasts for Schools 


MUSIC MAKING (1:50-2:10) Broad- 
casts with a class of children in the studio 
in addition to professional singers and 
instrumentalists. The children will learn 
a song on each occasion, but the broad- 
east will also include training in voice 
production and musical interpretation, in 
recognizing and reproducing elements of 
of musical notation. These broadcasts are 
intended chiefly to help schools which are 
without full resources for the teaching of 
music. 

GENERAL SCIENCE (2:15-2:35 p. m.) 

There will be the following six units 
each of about six broadcasts—-Man De- 
fends Himself (Some Germs, Parasites and 
Pests): The Conquest of Materials: Re- 
production and Growth; Making Light: 
Using Our Senses; Notes and Noises. The 
broadcasts, which are intended for the 
more able pupils of 12-15, will give an ac- 
count (sometimes dramatized) of the way 
in which our modern knowledge grew up. 
(Ayes 12-15.) 

JUNIOR ENGLISH (2:40-3 p.m.) 
Serial plays, stories, and poems presented 
in a variety of ways. (Ages 9-12.) 


Thursdays 
THE MUSICAL TRAVELLER (11-11 :20 


a. m.) The central figure will be a com- 
mercial traveller, a keen and well-informed 
amateur in music who visits concert halls, 
theaters, festivals, cathedrals, and other 
places where music goes on. The broad- 
casts will be dramatized and_ illustrated 
with music of many kinds. The aim will 
be to show children with little experience 
of music what enjoyment can be obtained 
through listening and keen participation. 
INTERMEDIATE FRENCH (11 :20-11:40 
a m.)—-Broadcasts which give opportuni- 
ties for following the French of native 
speakers and for increasing understanding 
French life and customs and the French 
contribution to the arts and sciences. 
song is included in every broadcast, and 
a song sheet will be sent free to each 
school registering for the series. The 
hroadcasts are planned for pupils who have 
been studying the language for at least 
two years (Ages 14 and over.) 
MAKING THE AMERICAS (Senior 
Geography) (11:40-12 noon)— By studying 
their environment and making fuller use 
of the possibilities latent in it, men make 
new worlds out of the old. The _ broad- 
casts will present first-hand stories of 
striking examples of these achievements 
and the effects they have had on the 
veorraphical scene of the Americas. 





Autumn Term Canada, Newfoundland, 
West Indies: Spring Term—U. S. A.: 
Summer Term— Latin America. (Ages 
11-15.) 


NATURE STUDY (2-2:15 p. m.)-—-Talks 
by naturalists able to make facts live for 
children by their vivid accounts of things 
they themselves have observed. The aim 
s to encourage children to take an inter- 
est in nature, and to give them some prac- 
tice in checking their observations, and in 
drawing conclusions from. them. (Ages 
9-12.) 

PHYSICAL TRAINING (For use in 
classrooms) (2:20-2:35 p. m.)—-For schools 
in which physical instruction must be given 
n the classroom if the weather makes it 
impossible for the playground to be used. 
In arranging the pupils it should be re- 
membered that free floor space immediate- 
ly in front of the desks often solves prob- 
lems of space, as do gangways between 
the desks. (Ages 9-12.) 

SENIOR HISTORY (2:40-3 p.m.) 
Dramatized stories about events and per- 
sonalities in history of which everyone 
should know something. The majority of 
the stories will be from British and Em- 
pire history, but there will also be stories 
from American history (Ages 11-15.) 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Mother Goose to the Battle of Books 


(An integrated radio reading curriculum) 
By JEAN SIMPSON* 


(Reprinted by special permission from the Wilson Library Bulletin 


Vol. 16, No. 7) 


66 HEN boys and girls in the 

neighborhood of Division 
Street ask if they may make a book re- 
port, you may be sure you are doing 
something.” The teacher who wrote 
this let er to the Radio Council of the 
Chicago Public Schools had found a 
way to make books come alive for the 
children in her class. Her pup:ls had 
discovered the adventure and enjoy- 
ment that les hidden between the 
covers of books. For the first time in 
their lives these boys and girls had 
realized that books contain satisfying 
entertainment to compare with the 
more obvious allurements of the movies, 
the com'tcs, and blood-and-thunder 
radio serials. These children had be- 
gun to find pleasure in reading. 


You and I know that there are chil- 
dren who will find this pleasure for 
themselves, children who will read no 
matter how dusty the book, no matter 
what obstacles you put in the way of 
their reading We know, too, that 
there are few of thes: children: that, 
though their reading should be guided, 
theirs is not the acute need of those 
hundreds and thousands of boys and 
girls to whom reading 1s a chore In- 
teresting these boys and_ girls——“‘the 
boys and girls in the neighborhood of 
Division Street,” if you like-—-is the 
more pressing task 


Of course, Ithraries and schools all 
over the country are dotng a great deal 
to arouse these ch‘ldren’s interest in 
reading, through enlarged, attractively 
displayed book collections, through 
book talks, exhibits and special shelves 
Authors and publishers are making 
more books and more attractive books 
than ever before But this Chicago 
teacher was enthustastic because, in 
listening to the radio with her class 


in her classroom, she had found what 


to her was a new way of encouraging 
reading -throush the use of radio pro- 
sframs She found too, that radio 
brought results in terms of actually 


leading her pupils to an enjoyment of 
reading 


Naturally, the radio ts only one tool 
the librarian or teacher may use to en- 
courage reading, though it is a_ tool 
worth trying Recognizing this, the 
Chicago Public School system has set 
up a radio reading “curriculum” that 
stretches from kindergarten to eighth 
grade. The particular radio series to 
which this teacher and her class listened 
was only a part of this larger program 


worked out by the Board of Education 
Library and the Radio Council of the 


* Radio Council, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Chicago Public Schools. This larger 
program is no fly-by-night affair, but a 
“curriculum” that is in its third year 
of successful operation. 


Mother Goose 


While boys and girls in the kinder- 
garten and first grade listen to the 
Mother Goose Lady's stories most of 
them familiar, some of them new 
these small children grow used to en- 
joying simple narratives. While they 
sing with the Mother Goose Lady the 
tuneful repetitive songs woven into her 
stories, they become accustomed to do- 
ing something about a radio program 
rather than to passive listening. 

When the children reach second and 
third grade, they listen to the Hour of 
the Magic Boots, and in third and 
fourth grade to Pieces of Eight. In 
these broadcasts they see books and 
reading in relationship to other subject 
fields. They find only one program in 
every four given over to literature, and 
the others to social studies, science, 
and character education. Also, they 
begin to find and read books and stories 
linked to the radio programs they hear. 
To help them, public and school li- 
brarians place reading matter, supple- 
menting the broadcast, on a section of 
the library's Radio Bookshelf. 

By the time children come into the 
higher grades, they are ready to listen 


to a literature program a week. Fifth 


and sixth grade classes tuning in to 
Open Sesame, seventh and eighth 
grade classes to Let’s Tell a Story, 
hear a dramatized episode from a fine 
children’s book. The section adapted 
from the story, though complete in 
itself, gives the boys and girls who 
listen enough of the flavor of the 
characters, setting and plot to make 
them want to go on and read the entire 
hook 

Since no ordinary library would have 
enough copies of HEIDI or DARK 
FRIGATE, let us say, to meet fifty or 
sixty simultaneous demands for the 
book, public library branches and school 
libraries set up Radio Bookshelves 
which hold as many copies of the 
broadcast book as are available and 
also other stories of the same tvpe 
This means that the boy who listens to 
the radio adaptation of DARK FRI- 
GATE and wants to read the whole 
story, need not be discouraged if he 
is not able to take out the book im- 
mediately. That boy may choose an- 
other story from the Radio Shelf 
Rudyard Kipling’s CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS, Howard Pease’s 
SECRET CARGO or Charles Nord- 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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WAR SCRIPT 
of the month 


The Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio has worked 
out, in cooperation with the 
Writers War Board, a plan 
whereby people and organi- 
zations active in local educa- 
tional broadcasting can re- 
ceive each month an out- 
connected 
with some phase of the war 
There will be no 
charge for the service and 
the scripts will be available 
for local educational 


standing script 


effort. 


royalty-free. 


Some fine war plays are 
being written, and we are 
confident some of the best 
will come to you as War 
Scripts of the Month. In this 
way, AER members can make 
their radio activities count 


strongly for the war effort. 


Do you want to be on the list 
to receive the script service? 
If so, fill out and mail the 


stub below. 


ERIK BARNOUW 

War Script of the Month 
Writers War Bond 

122 East 42nd Street 


New York City 


| want to be on the list to 
receive the monthly War 
Script of the Month, to be 
made available royalty-free 
for local educational use. I'm 
connected with an organiza- 
tion which broadcasts. If the 
scripts are suited to our re- 
sources, we are in a position 


to use them on the air. 


Name 


Address 


(You may either use 
or send your request 


name and = address 
whether or not you 


f the AER.) 


coupon above 
to Mr. Bar- 
nouw on a separate sheet of paper. 
In latter case be sure to give 


you 


use 


! 


and = indicate 


are a membe 
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AER reviews... 


This Freedom, Thirteen New Radio 
Plays. Arch Oboler. (Random House, 
New York, 1941, 237 pp., $2.00.) 


Reviewed by JuLIET FoRBES 


This Freedom 1s a collection of thir- 
teen radio plays thirteen interest- 
ine, unusual and masterful ways of 
writing for the medium. 


Not all of the plays will appeal to 
all people; but the honesty of purpose, 
the sincerity of the author and the 
skillful craftsmanship will certainly 
appeal, particularly to those whose job 
is script writin’ or to those who aspire 
to that title! 


For radio workshop directors, fort 
students in workshops, college or high 
school, This Freedom is manna from 
heaven The production and acting 
notes by the author, written in a 
straightforward manner are excellent 
and practical punctuated with bits 


of caustic humor! 


The foreword by Robert J. Landry, 


Radio Editor of Vamnety, explains 
graphically the author's mastery of the 
medium “*Arch Oboler has ex 


nlored and enriched the possibilities of 
radio drama. He has not been abashed 
by the smiles or the awful indifference 
of those whose slothful motto is ‘so 


what?’ He has _ not exploited the 
nedium solely as an easy way to make 
1 living When he has fallen short, it 


has not been for lack of trying and 
his best efforts have been formidable 


hlows against trite themes and devices 


In the explanatory notes that 
recede each script, the author states 
the specific reason for each play 1 
ided in the collection. Some of ther 
were written because the author was 
isked to write then others were 
written because Oboler felt it his abso 
lute duty to write them! But his si 
erity in attempting to awaken in the 
American people their obligations and 
est sibilities t 1 de itic way of 
ite is wratl it Ut! di othingness 
rT tne eneral | I 1K i 1 their le ider 
¢ kee felt Arch Oboler used 
t edit t id i 1 hi Ow! 
, tv t write weal to wage 
A Nattie { 1 ) Tt libert 
j the ‘ t } inpr ess 
| ( i Wa NI Sst people 
i ‘ j ' ; 
The tst ling scripts in the ‘ 
t ‘ TI s P is I on 
S I co ay T he 
1 Your Brothers This P is 
} , Was give the itati 
ere il D gral } 
| é Educat by Ra 
() State t ] S 
Ss experience ‘ 


An American is_ Born is an 
adaptation of a story by Peter Jefferson 
Packer and Fanya Foss. It is really a 
superb job of bringing home to all 
Americans the meaning of being born 
“free and equal.” 


Ghengis Khan and Adam Begot are 
too indirect in purpose. The plots of 


both plays became involved . . . the 
technique overshadowed the  objec- 
tives depicting the horrors of war 


and the dangerous “‘little people” filled 
with the “spirit” of Ghengis Khan and 
his proto-type, Mr. Hitler; the appease- 
ment policy horror, buried under the 
strange, and not too understandable 
story of Adam Begot got out of 
hand 

On the whole, however, even though 
the plays were written before our en- 
trance in the war, before our “all-out” 
effort, and though some of the themes 
are slightly dated, they're still good 
writing and the reader will agree with 
the judges at the Ohio State meeting 
in saying “the author is one of 
radio's writers who ts fighting the good 
fight for democracy steadily, wherever 
he can.” 


Public School Broadcasting to the 
Classroom. Carroll Atkinson. (Meador 
publishing Co., Boston, 1942, 144 pp., 
$1.50.) 

Reviewed by Harotp B. McCarty 


Perspective, that’s what we need 


the long-range view And that’s what 
Carroll Atkinson provides in this book 
1 long-range view ot classroom 


broadcasting by city school systems 

If you think you're doing something 
new or unique in school broadcasting 
better glance at this historical record 
No doubt that novel idea has been tried 


AER Reviewers This Month... 
Juliet Forbes, Script Writer, Radio 
Council, Chicago Board of Education 
Harold B. McCarty, Director, Sta- 
tion WHA, University of Wisconsin 
James G. Hanlon, Education Editor, 
Movie-Radio Guide 


New Books... 


Once Upon a Time. Katherine 
Wilhams Watsor (H. W. Wilson 
Cx New York, $2.25.) 

All Children Listen. Dorothy Gor 
lor (George W Stewart, 1942, 
$1.50.) 

Broadcasting to the Classroom by 
Universities and Colleges. Carroll At- 


kinsor (Meador Publishing Co., Bos 
ton, 1942, 128 pp., $1.50.) 

Radio Programs Intended for Class- 
room Use. Carroll Atkinson (Mea- 
lor Publishing ( 1942, 128 pp., 
$1.50.) 


[6] 


before, for the list of experiments in 
radio aid to schools is a long one, and 
subjects that have been broadcast range 
from accounting and “creative chemis- 
try through Hebrew, penmanship, and 
voice training. The number of pro- 
grams discontinued and ideas aban- 
doned might be discouraging to radio 
advocates were it not for one thing: 
it’s plain to see that many of the broad- 
casting efforts were poorly conceived 
and weakly supported. And _ then, 
those failures are more than offset by 
an impressive total of successes and 
achievements. 

Atkinson's pictures of classroom 
radio service through the years since 
1923 is clouded with a good many non- 
essential details, and there is much in 
the book one can slip over. The ma- 
terial submitted by others needs sorting, 
arranging, classifying, and tabulating in 
order that summaries and comparisons 
might be made quickly. 


It's good that there is an energetic 
fellow such at Atkinson to gather and 
publish material of this kind. The task 
must be a tedious one, but the com- 
pilation of the historical data should 
help to give direction to future de- 
velopments in classroom broadcasting. 
The book is revealing and suggestive, 
containing a wealth of information not 
found elsewhere. 

Radio Network Contributions to 
Education. Carroll Atkinson. (Mea- 
dor Publishing Co., Boston, 1942, 128 
pp., $1.50.) 

Reviewed by JAMES G. HANLON 

Almost everyone has listened to most 
of the programs with which this book 
deals. Consequently, Radio Network 
Contributions to Education has a 
popular appeal that none of Carroll At- 
kinson’s previous research studies in 
educational broadcasting possess. 

The author divides network educa- 
tional programs into the following eight 
categories: (1) Forum-Panel, (2) In- 
tormation-Quiz, (3) Drama, (4) 
Music, (5) Children’s Programs, (6) 
Educator-Produced Programs, (7) Sub- 
ject-Matter Programs, (8) Miscellane- 
ous Each category contains records 
describing the background, production 
techniques, problems and development 
of five “representative programs, the 
latter chosen by the author. The data 
on most of these programs is extensive, 
interesting and informative; others are 
inadequately covered 


Although the subject indicated in 
the title is not completely covered, this 
book does present important data on 
most of the outstanding network educa- 
tional offerings. You may be inclined, 
as I was, to take issue with the author's 
category-outline and his choice of 
“representative programs. I have a 
feeling that literature programs deserve 
a category of their own, tracing the 
history and development of such pro 

(Continued on page 9) 
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“I'd Like to Teach Radio Appreciation, But-" 


By Atice P. 


“IT simply can’t teach radio apprecia- 
tion as I very seldom listen to the 
radio myself.” This complaint of 
some English teachers must be carefully 
considered in any expanding program 
of radio appreciation. Most English 
teachers have been prepared in formal 
subject matter and are very capable in- 
s:ructors of literature, oral and written 
composition, and reading. However, 
listening has become such an important 
phase of modern language communica- 
tion that it cannot be lightly dismissed 
by an English teacher who considers all 
verbal province 
There are several very simple replies to 
perplexing 


expression as her 


this common and _ very 
dilemma 


First of all radio appreciation 1s 
such a comparatively new field that all 
of us are experimenters The  flexi- 
bility of content and method is there- 
Since the Eng- 
lish curriculum is so diversified, most 
of us have our own special hobbies, 
and that is the place to begin 


fore very challenging 


If you 
are a speech teacher, you will empha- 
size amateur radio performance by mak- 
ing your own recordings if possible or 
merely reading from behind a screen 
if equipment is lacking If creative 
writing appeals to you, what fascinating 
areas are open for experimentation in 
this newest and extremely provocative 
art! If semantics is your hobby, how 
enthralling to add the interpretation of 
the spoken word with its special prob- 
lems to your consideration! If litera- 
ture is your peculiar interest, radio's 
presentation of fine plays, poetry, talks 
by authors, and study of the develop- 
ment of radio drama itself are available 
The more social-minded may consider 
the attitudes which programs inspire 
and the propaganda in commercials 
Almost every phase of the English cur- 
riculum may thus be parallaled in radio, 
and the teacher may begin in a field for 
which she already has an assured back- 
ground 

Furthermore it is not essential to 
lister continuc usly to the radio t 
each radio appreciation Here IS al 


area that lends itself admirably to 





punil-participation in planning and 
pupil-leadership in discussion How 
ever, 1f we teachers wish to share our 


pupils’ interests, we shall more and 
more listen to their favorite programs 
and discuss ther together Gradually 
we shall increase our radio listening 
and thus have more common bonds of 
interest with the adolescent 

“We have no radio, public address 


system, nor even a victrola in our 
school to play recordir gs How Cal I 
possibly institute such a course?” This 
is a real problem perhaps appearing 
* Barringer High School, Newark New 
Jersey suthor of 4 Course in Radio 


Appreciatior 


STERNER* 


more often in small than large high 
schools In the first place it is far 
from insuperable. You need no equip- 
ment to begin, as most radio apprecia- 
tion teachers can testify. It is amazing 
how you can acquire aids. 
pupils may have portable radios. The 
P.T.A. or radio club may raise funds. 
Boys may build equipment at minimum 
expense. 


Some 


As useful as these aids are, 
without them you can still discuss out- 
of-school listening, write your own 
scripts, and perform behind a screen 
or merely stand at the back of the room 
for your programs. Perfect equipment 
will not guarantee growth of radio 
appreciation. 

“There is so much work to be cover- 
ed in high school English that there is 
simply no time for these new fads.” 
‘This very valid objection is one which 
makes it necessary to weigh our objec 
tives very carefully before introducing 
radio appreciation into an already over- 
crowded field. As has been shown, it 
correlates readily with much in the 
English program so that the founda- 
tions for most of the units have already 
been laid. Radio listening for any of 
our pupils is as important a language 
activity as reading and will continuc 
to be increasingly so Much oral and 
written composition can be effectively 
motivated in relation to this medium 
No matter how traditional the curri- 
culum, radio can become a part of the 
English program, not by displacing es 
sential activities, but by affording their 
development in an area much more 
vital to the pupils’ real needs 

“There is no textbook nor library 
material which can furnish aid in 
teaching this new subject.” Several 
years ago this objection would have 
much more weight than today. Many 
recent books and current magazine 
articles have appeared. ““Radio and 
English Teaching,” published by the 
National Council of English Teachers 
and edited by Max Herzberg, is tl 
best single book tor the teacher's OW 
use. By using the simplest techniqu 
of library research pupils may obtain 
many references themselves even 1 
small libraries The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ furnishes much material 
Forcunately many pamphlets are fre 
Recordings are really very inexpensive 
and may be used for classes other than 
English and for many other purposes 
than radio in the English class itself 
There are excellent films on the history 
and development of radio, moderate in 





price, that show much more convinc- 
ingly and simply than most texts cer- 
tain technical phases that English 
teachers may hesitate to present Orl 
departments may be called in to enric! 
what you offer, thus integrating th 
pupils’ experiences 
(Continued on 


inside back cover) 








With the NAER... 


(Excerpts from The NAEB News 
letter by special permission of the Na 
tional Association of 
Broadcasting.) 

Madison, Wis..-The NAEB’s an 
nual convention will be held here at 


the University of Wisconsin on Sept 
4 and 5. 


Educational 


Kalamazoo, Mich.-—Wallace L. Gar- 
neau is now managing radio at West 
ern State Teachers College 


East Lansing, Mich.--R. J. Coleman, 
Director of Station WKAR, Michigan 
State College, has advised that WKAR 
is joining the NAEB. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—-Kenneth Bartlett, 
assistant professor of radio education 
and director of the radio workshop at 
Syracuse University, is author of Hou 
To Use Radio, which was recently pub 


lished by the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 
New York, N. Y.—M. S. Novik, 


Director of Station WNYC, has been 
appointed a member of the Special 
Committee of the Foreign Language 
Advisory Council 


Norman, Okla. Henderson H 
Leake, production manager of Statior 


WNAD, was appointed to the staff of 
the Oklahoma branch of the Office of 


Price Administration, to serve with 
that organization during the summer 
months During his absence the pr 


duction manager's duties at WNAD 
were handled by Miss Betty Swidensky 


Madison, Wis. Harold B. McCarty 
has a congratulatory letter from Edward 
T. Leech, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press, praising the WHA script that 
Was based on his editorial “W ake { —P, 


America—It’s Late!” According to re 
ports, it is the most widely reprinted 
editorial of recent years, appearing first 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers and 
then reprinted all over the country 
Copies of this script, incidently, are 
iailable to NAEB members, throug! 
the NAEB’s Script Exchange 

Pullman, Wash. Station KWS( 
naking a study of the reception ol 
short-wave stations and programs fron 
the Latin American countries whicl 
are broadcast 1! English KW S( ré 
cently installed Hammarlund Super- 
Pro equipment, and plans to rebroad 
at hoe skies “hack aus be os 
eived satisfactoril “Our interest i1 
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On the Record. . 


@ Transcriptions were effectively used 
in the recent campaign to recruit 50, 
000 young women to enter schools of 
nursing in 1942, according to David 
Resnick of the National Nursing Coun- 
cil The job was to attract to this field 
intelligent and healthy girls, with at 
least a high school education The 
principal amunition 1n the barrage ot 
broadcasts was a double-faced recording 
of two dramatized 15-minute programs 
entitled “Night Nurse” and “Public 
Service Nurse.” The scripts were writ- 
ten and directed by Hubert Chain, of 
NBC, and were presented by a cast 
of AFRA (American Federation of 
Radio Artists) actors. A string quartet 
provided the musical background 


© Studidisc announces the release of 
two series of classroom recordings: (1) 
English Literature Series and (2) 
United States History Series The 
literature series comprises dramatiza- 
tions of the classics just as they were 
written in the author's own words 
The history series is built around sig 
nificant incidents in the lives of eight 
men who contributed most to American 
Independence. Further details may be 
secured by writing to International 
Audio-Video Corp., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City 


© More than 750 titles are included in 
the latest list of available recordings 
ducational possibilities, compiled 
the Recordings Division of the 


American Council on Education Price 
rs ft ents per copy Address: Miss 
Emilie L. Haley, Recordings Division, 


\mericat Council on Education, 152 
\ st 4 nd » reet, New York City 


© Hist Speaks is the general title 
new series of phonograph records 
being released by Columbia “Dewey 


Manila” (Record N« 36619). re 


{in July is the first episode in this 


serie ) dramatizations Others to 
follow: Betsy Ross and The Flag, Col 
nus ind His Crew The Otar 
» ( 1 Ba t The | 4 ir 
t I Lorraine Le old ind ( 

} the ( mi P VE 


Students Record Plays For 
Use in Raid Shelters 


Recordi idio plays enacted b 
se. for presenta ul uid 
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ous play by Norman Corwin, noted 
radio writer. The recordings will be 
stored and used only during  emer- 
gencies when the student body is 
directed to take shelter on two floors of 
the Hewitt Engineering Building. 


Additional recordings will be pre- 
pared both by the Dramatic Club and 
by selected groups in the speech course 
given by Ralph Childs, of the Humani- 
ties Department. The morale factor in 
this work is important, Mr. Childs says 
“But of even greater value is its use 
in demonstrating the psychological 
power ol words and sound effects,” he 
points out. “The stimulus the students 
get from just classroom training should 
also prove an effective aid in speech 
education.” 

The first play in the series planned 
at Cooper Union was made at a total 
of $3.60, the price Of six blank records. 
Six members of the Dramatic Club, 
under Mr. Childs’ direction, spent four- 
teen hours rehearsing the script, work- 
ing out sound effects, and recording 
the finished product 

None of the students who partici- 
pated in the project intends to enter 
the field of radio or stage entertain- 
ment What they have done proves 
hat amateurs, whether in school or 
neighborhood groups, can produce 
competent and effective entertainment 
that will strengthen morale during the 
war emergency, Mr. Childs asserts 


“Recorded plays provide the ideal 
form of raid shelter entertainment be- 
cause they are comnletely effective in 
darkness,” he explains They take the 
place of radios silenced during alerts 
and can be played for small audiences 
on wind-up phonographs if the elec 


shut off 


tric current 1 


Recording Catalogue 


Recerdings for School Use, by | 
Robert Miles and R. R. Lowdermuilk, 
in Radio in Education Series, under the 
direction of I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State 
University xx1-234 pages Kraft 
$1.25. World Book Company, Yonket 

Hudson, New York 


Thi s the first of a series of si book 
planned to present a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole field of radio as_ it 
ffects children of school awe It is based 
ipon the five-year tudy at Ohio State 
University and sponsored jointly by the 


Recordings Division of the American Coun- 
| on Edueation and the Evaluation of 


School Broadcasts This Catalog of Ap- 
praisals’’ contains a comprehensive listing 
and evaluation of all commércially avail- 
able educational recordings. The appraisals 
are based on the findings of classroom try- 
outs and of expert subject matter judgment 
on over one thousand recordings The 
notatior comprise a general rating school 
ibject in which the recording is most use- 
fu full technical specifications, a descrip 
tion of the program content, and detailed 
" Alphabetical nd subject” in- 

! n append on tt ription 
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U K Recordings on Social Diseases 

As a means of informing the public 
about social diseases in ways that will 
enable them to promptly recognize and 
combat them, the University of Ken- 
tuckv is preparing a series of twelve 
15-minute transcriptions entitled “Our 
Hidden Enemy—Venereal Diseases.” 

The speaker will be Dr. Charles 
Baker, nationally known syphilologist, 
connected with the combined Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky-Fayette county public 
health clinic, which clinic has received 
honorable mention by the U. S. Public 
Health Service for a number of years. 
Good taste in presentation will domin- 
ate, but will not be allowed to obscure 
complete understanding. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky radio department, pro- 
ducers of the series, believes that radio 
can perform effectively the two-fold 
service of (a) acquainting the public 
with the detection of venereal diseases, 
and (b) indicating the courses to be 
followed if the diseases are detected. 

The series is being prepared with the 
original intention of use by station 
members of the National Association of 
Educat‘onal Broadcasters. However, so 
much interest outside this organization 
has developed that the U.K. studios 
have announced their willingness to 
loan the series to members of the AER 
for use on local stations or before large 
groups. Only conditions of use are 
that borrowers pay transportation both 
ways, and make arrangements with the 
U.K. studios in Lexington, sufficiently 
far in advance to avoid programming 
conflicts 


The twelve programs will be entitled 
as tollows: 
1. The venereal disease problem 
2. Early syphilis 
3. The importance of undiagnosed 
syphilis with respect to the public 
health 
+. Heart disease-—-a complication of 
late syphilis 
Syphilis of the nervous system. 
6. Premarital examinations as related 
to venereal disease control 
Syphilis in the expectant mother 
8. Congenital syphilis 
9. Pubtic Health education and ven 
ereal disease control 
10. Gonorrhea and the public health 
11. Venereal disease control 
lated to national defense 
12. Summary of facts important to 
veneral disease control. 


as re 


Because of the rather radical nature 
of the transcriptions, propective users 
iy run portions of the series instead 


of the entire twelve, as the sequence 
will not be disturbed with the excep- 
tion of the first and last. However, 
interest reaction has been so_ high 
among those who have prevued the 
transcriptions that prospective users 
may be passing up a good bet in audi 
ence interest, 1f anv in the series are 
om'tted..-ELMEeR G. SuLzer, Univer 
t f Kentuck 
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BBC Broadcasts... 
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Fridays 

MUSIC AND MOVEMENT FOR IN- 
FANTS (11-11:20 a. m.)—A series similar 
to “Music and Movement’”” on Wednes- 
days, but for infants. (Ages 5-7.) 

SPECIAL SERIES FOR SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS (11:25-11:45 a. m.) Broad- 
casts in speech training will be an ele- 
ment in the series, which will also deal, 
during some part of the session, with 
Scottish literature, folk-lore, history and 
music. (Ages 9-12.) 

TALKS FOR SIXTH FORMS (11 :45-12 
noon)— Sir Frederick Whyte’s monthly 
commentaries on current affairs. There 
will be talks in which well-known men and 
women of varied experience and outlook 
will describe experiences encountered by 
them at the Sixth Form stage which left 
a lasting impression A third thread will 
be discussions between expert and repre- 
sentative Sixth Form boys and girls. 

TRAVEL TALKS (2-2:15 p. m.)—-Each 
week people from different parts of the 
world will come to the microphone to talk 
about their adventures Their vivid ac- 
counts of other lands and peoples will 
help to bring alive for children the facts 


of geography. The talks will deal in the 
Autumn Term with Africa: Spring Term 
with Asia: Summer Term with Australia. 


(Aves 9-12.) 

IF YOU WERE AMERICAN (Autumn 
Term) (2:20-2:40 p. m.) -An attempt to 
help British children to gain some under- 
standing of the ways of life and the na- 
tional heritaze of the American people. 
The scripts of the broadcast will be by 
Nora Waln, the distinquished American 
writer. In the Spring and Summer Terms 
there will be two further experimental 
series designed to serve as a starting point 
for project work in Citizenship 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT SERIES 
(2:40-3 p. m.)—-Every third week there 
will be a half-hour concert by one of the 
BBC orchestras. In the intervening weeks 
there will be illustrated talks on the princi- 
pal work to be given in the next concert 


and on its composet The concert itself 
will be presented by the broadcaster who 
gave the introductory talks: he will re- 


mind his audience of important themes, 
and illustrate the use of various instru- 
ments before the work is played through. 


In addition to the programs ind‘ 
cated in the above schedule the BBC 


presented one special series a day dur- 


ing the summer vacation period (July 
to September) The programs were 
presented in the 11-11:20 a. m period 
under the following titles: Monday, 
Sineing Together Tuesday, Serial 


History Story: Wednesday, Current 
Events: Thursday, Junior English: Fri- 
day, Serial Geography Story. Also in 
this interval between the normal broad- 
casting terms the News Commentary 
was continued at its usual time, 


10:05-10:10 a. n 


Teachers Report Utilization 


Actual classroom use of various pro- 
grams in the BBC school broadcast 
schedule is pointed out in teachers re- 
ports, from which the following ex- 
cernts were taken: 

Program B the Nile from 
Travel Talks (Geograph ages 
9-12 


} 


‘Beforehand I gave the children a 


lesson on the Nile with particular refer- 
ence to the effects of both the White 


and Blue Niles in shaping the destiny 
of the farmers on the banks of the 
river in Egypt when the broadcast 
started the children had in front of 
them maps of North Africa and could 
readily find the places mentioned. 
During the talk I tried to distract the 
attention of the children as little as 
possible so that they could concentrate 
upon the two main topics mentioned. 
I had 15 minutes at the end of the 
talk to encourage the children to ex- 
press themselves freely on it, ascer- 
taining what they liked best and find- 
ing out which parts of the talk were 
not quite clear. . . . The details of 
the tombs at Luxor were new to the 
children and they wanted to know 


more of these The history teacher, 
therefore, followed up the talk during 
the next history period. . . . About a 


week later we gave the childrensa 20- 
question test on the preparation, talk, 
and follow-up work, each question in- 
volving the putting down 6f one- or 
two-word answers.” 


“T find that the best preparation for 
these talks is to encourage the children 
to anticipate what the speaker is likely 
to refer to. They thus draw on their 
previous knowledge and this is helped 
by individual efforts to secure pictures 
and paragraphs from various sources 
The lack of pamphlets during wartime 
School Broadcasts is a great handicap: 
but while endeavoring to overcome this 
we have had some interesting experi- 
ences. A friend, who has served in 
the R.A.F. since 1920 in Egypt, gave 
me some photographs he had collected. 

The preparation for “Travel Talk” 
included the viewing of these photo- 
graphs. Each child in the class of 36 
was allowed to keep one photo before 
him during the broadcast; and you can 
guess the excitement and enthusiasm 
expressed by the children when points 
made by the speaker were discovered 
in the photographs.” 


Program: ‘‘‘Atlantic Cable from 
“British History” (Ages 11-15). 

In the preparation I have al- 
ways tried to provide a “hot-bed” for 
the coming plant, rather than to cover 
the ground to be dealt with in the 
broadcast We prepared for this 
broadcast two days beforehand, begin- 
ning the lesson with a sign on the 
blac kboard, which the Boy Scouts could 
read We decided that improvement 
over primitive ways of sending messages 
had been in accuracy, speed, and dis- 
tance, but although we talked about 
telegrams, telephone and_ wireless, 
cables were Snot mentioned. We read 
a short paragraph on Faraday, Morse 
and Bell, and left at a point where 
public disbelief was prevalent at such 
“toys.” Then an unpardonably sensa- 
tional account of the Slough murderer 
and his arrest at Paddington was given 

the first use of telegraph for such a 
purpose. A blackboard diagram wa 
[9] 
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begun of the increase in distance of 
sending messages by wire—over land, 
rivers and_ estuaries and here I 
brought in local examples. I try, if 
possible, always to link up with these, 
as children seem to be amazed that 
“history happens at home.” The pre- 
paration was left on the note: Distant 
speech over land, harbour, estuaries, 
and straits; what is the next step? | 
have found that general class note- 
making during the broadcasts is not 
successful. . . . After the talk, the 
“follow-up” was on “straight” lines by 
dguestion and continuing the blackboard 
diagram. ....° 


Program: General comment on “The 
Practice and Science of Gardening 
(Science, Aves 11-15) 

“We use broadcasts as an aid to our 
own teaching, and if the class is to 
gain the greatest benefit we find it 
necessary, first to study the program 
schedule. By this means we find out 
what fundamentals we shall need to 
take with the class beforehand, and 
what experiments we can plan to em- 
phasize the points likely to be made 
in tKe broadcast. For instance, the 
sneaker is likely to use certain techni- 
cal terms, and if we take these before 
the broadcast we ensure that the chil- 
dren will understand them more quick- 
ly and readily. In a recent series on 
metals, such terms as ore, mixture, 
chemical compound, oxide and reduc- 
tion were used, all of which we had 
explained beforehand. The class had 
also carried out preparatory experi- 
ments on oxidation. With this help 
they could appreciate more fully the 
wider implications of the subject which 
the broadcaster brought out.” 


AER reviews... 


(Continued from page 6) 


grams as “Invitation to Learning,” 
Nelson Olmsted's “World's Greatest 
Stories,” Professor Frederick's “Of 


Men and Books,” “Tales from Far 
and Near,” and others dealing primari 
ly with literature. (Some of the above- 
mentioned programs are included in 
the author's various categories. ) 
However, as a handy reference ti 
forty outstanding educational programs 
this volume rates a place on your book 
shelf if you are an educator or a broad 
caster interested in public service broad 
casting For a novice in this field, it 
should prove to be especially helpful 
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Radio Education in U. S. 


(Continued from page 1) 

ing states The Ohio School of the 
Air began in 1928 with three programs 
a day which were devoted to health, 
urrent events, history, art, civics, liter- 
ature, and music Lesson leaflets in- 
tegrating the broadcast with the state 
course of study were prepared for the 
use of teachers in advance of reception 

As the project demonstratzd its use- 
fulness, the Ohio State Legislature ap- 
propriated $40,000 for its support over 
i two year period but the depression 
brought a curtailment of state financial 
support of the Ohio School of the Av 
Voluntary contributions helped for a 
while to make up the differenc« Sta 
tion WLW increased the service of its 
dramatic and music staffs However, 
the economic depression was long and 


acute. Finally this most successful ex 
periment in_ statewide broadcasting 
came to an end. The State University 


is still broadcasting educational pro 
grams which are widely used in the 


schools, although many of them may 
ore properly be considered adult edu 
w10n programs 


Radio programs as a supplement to 


the state course of study are broad 
cast at present principally through the 
good ofhces of the state universities 
Among those continuously operating in 

s VICE re the State | nivers ties 


tf Ono, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Kentucky, 
Okl Homa il d Minnesota A large 


leges that do not own or 


perate tations use available commer 
tations with excellent results 
City School Systems 

ter ive given attention intermittent 
| t bho, we ar iccus‘omed to point 
t Clevelat 1. Ohio, as aft illustration 
ty school system which has matt 

idio for educational purposes. Educa 
t il dio in thts city rece'ved its 

et the s S the O} 

S } A which Cle ind cé 
used \ , ‘ il sta 
t WTAM, helped t stablish the 
vork in Clevela roviding free 
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Listening in on. the Masters.” A 
local newspaper aided by _ publishing 
each Sunday an illustrated story of the 
coming symphony concerts 

Time does not permit a detailed 
story of the development of the educa- 
tional radio project in the city school 
system of Cleveland. No report of 
educational radio in the United States, 
however, would be complete without a 
picture of the school radio service now 
in operation there. The schools own 
and operate a station with the call 
letters WBOE. Broadcasts are on the 
wave length of 42,500 kilocycles with 
the type of transmission known as 
frequency modulation 

The broadcasts of the Cleveland 
school station are custom-made. They 
are built specifically to fit the local 
curriculum In this particular, they 
have the advantage over programs 
broadcast for use by many schools 
which must be adapted and integrated 
by each receiving school to its own 


needs. The broadcasts follow the day 
by day progress of the Cleveland 
schoolrooms The outline of the sta- 


tion’s service in each subject matter 
field is made for the year by those who 
plan the curriculum, supervise it and 
teach it. Each script is written to meet 
a specific need Subject specialists, 
visual aid advisers, principals, teachers 
and pupils participate in their prepara- 
tion 

Usually the same person who writes 
Cleveland 
school officials believe that broadcasting 


the script broadcasts it 


for the classroom requires an unusually 
successful classroom teacher who has a 
rich background combined with an inti- 
mate knowledge of her subject Per- 
sonality is also an important qualifica 
tion for a good educational broadcaster 

The Cleveland radio scripts are pre 
pared during the summer months for 
the year ahead All teachers who are 
to use the broadcasts in the classrooms 
have in advance of reception copies of 
the scripts and suggestions for ther 
use, together with lists of reference 
books and of visual materials such as 


Lps, slides, and films which may he 


employed in preparation for the broad 
ists or during receptior 
Radio annot be cor sidered ! iny 
1 substitute for the teacher. Thi 
he J even more truly of the 
radio than it can of the texthook. <A 
teacherless student forced to depend 
por i texthook may stop at any time, 
iT d ul dertake 1 search Tor interpretive 
( supplement V iterial needed for 
t lerstandir of what he reads 
The library shelves are filled with dic- 
ti iries, encyclopedias and other refer 
ence works for his per isal When the 
st ident returns to his task, he begins 
where ne left off. and has missed 
t in his absence It is obvious 
that t walk out n the receiving set 
peration 1s te lose all Radio as a 
t le irning red res a te acher wit! 
is never lost the facil 


ity with which she employs the old 
ones 

Among the subjects in which radio 
plays a part in the Cleveland schools 
are arithmetic, music, social science, 
literature, geography, natural sciences, 
safety education, art, handicraft, pen- 
manship, health, spelling, and parent 
education. This picture of education 
by radio in the Cleveland schools is 
offered as an illustration of what is 
being done where this new medium is 
taken seriously. 

The city of Chicago offers another 
example of what city school systems 
are doing in the use of radio. The 
Chicago Radio Council, organized in 
an emergency caused by an epidemic of 
infantile paralysis which closed the 
schools for several weeks, has turned 
what began as a temporary substitute 
for the whole school offering into sup- 
plementary aids for many of the school 
subjects. Last year the Chicago Radio 
Council broadcast twenty-four pro- 
grams each week on the eleven local 
commercial radio stations. This year 
the city school system expects to have 
in operation its own frequency modula- 
tion transmitter. 


Regional Educational Broadcasts 


The Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
has organized and developed the educa- 
tional and broadcasting resources of 
several states in the Rocky Mountain 
region of the United States. The 
Council is composed of educational in- 
st'tutions, libraries, and civic organiza- 
tions all of whom are represented in 
the assembly of the Council which con- 
trols the financing, aims, policies, and 
directs the program Under the 
auspices of the 30 members of the 
Council, 1,909 broadcasts from 19 
radio stations 1n the region, an average 
of more than 5 per day, were made 
last year 

The Council employs a device whicn 
has much promise and which is gradu 
ally being introduced into many city 
school systems. Many of the programs 
presented under the auspices of the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council are 
recorded during the process of broad 
casting from one or more stations. The 
transcriptions are played back at other 
hours of the day by the stations which 
make them as the broadcasts are on 
the air, or the recordings are manu 
factured hy one of these stations and 
shipped to others in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area not afhliated with any net- 
work. This use of recordings has sev- 
eral advantages Excellent programs 

ay be provided for reproduction later 
without duplicating expenditure of time 
and talent. This represents real econ- 
omy. A program to be used in nature 
study by the third grade may be em- 


ployed year after year just as the same 


text and other aids to teaching are 
used year after year Furthermore, a 
broadcast emanating from a local sta 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Radio Education in U. S. 
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tion at a time when it cannot be used 
by the schools because of the schedul- 
ing of classes or other reasons can be 
reproduced later to fit in with the 
schedule, and can if desirable be re- 
peated as many times during the day 
as is necessary to meet the needs of 
successive classes in the school sched- 
ule. This repetition may be accom- 
plished sometimes through the radio 
station of the school system, or through 
the use of playbacks with which many 
of the schools themselves are being 
equipped Some of the larger high 
schools regularly record educational 
programs coming to them from local 
stations or networks and use them 
throughout the school day or week as 
they may be best adjusted to the con- 
tent of school studies and class sched- 
ule. The use of recordings has great 
promise in connection with network 
broadcasting, one obstacle to which has 
been difficulty in adjustment to class 
scheduling because of the variation in 
time across the continent The Nat- 
ional Broadcasting Company is now 
preparing to record many of its educa- 
tional programs and to sell the record- 
ings to schools for use whenever 
needed 


Radio on a National Scale 


The broadcasting of educational 
radio programs on a nationwide basis 
over the radio networks followed soon 
after the creation of the chains There 
soon developed committees and insti 
tutes representing nationwide interests 
to influence the network broadcasts. 
Ohio State University was a pioneer 
in the organization and conduct of 
these institutes The Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio at that institution has 
carried out much valuable research in 
the possibilities, extent of present use, 
and the effect of education by radio. 

There was organized in 1930 the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio It was housed in the adminis- 
trative offices of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington. One 
of the principal aims of the Commit- 


tee was to obtain legislation which 
would allot a flat 15% of radio time 
to education Neither the commercial 


broadcasters nor legislators looked with 
favor upon this proposal, but the Com- 
mittee succeeded in focusing nation- 
wide attention for many years upon the 
need of more time on the air for educa- 


tional features 


Among the other organizations of 
national scope concerning themselves 
with the development of radio educa- 
tion is the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. This was created by the 
Federal Communications Commission in 

C 


1935 omposed of people represent- 
ing education, religion, the radio in- 
dustry, the press, labor, and = civic 
ganizations, it 1s headed by the United 


States Commissioner of Education 
Meetings are held in the United States 
Office of Education. For seven years the 
Federal Radio Education Committee 
has engaged in radio research and co- 
ordinated the results of research work 
done in educational radio at Princeton 
University, at Columbia University, at 
Ohio State University, and at other 
centers. Research studies include ef- 
forts to discover who listens to educa- 
tional radio, what mechanical equip- 
ment is best suited for radio reception, 
and to the aims and achievements of 
various projects in educational broad- 
casting. 

Under the auspices of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee and 
through the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education a Script Exchange is main- 
tained for the purpose of collecting and 
distributing manuscripts of broadcasts 
made by schools, colleges, civic organ- 
izations, churches, and other institu- 
tions with educational programs. The 
better scripts are made available with- 
out cost for further use, and may be 
broadcast as they were originally 
written or adapted to meet local needs. 
Upon request a catalogue of about 200 
educational scripts is sent to inquirers. 
Up to date approximately 200,000 
scripts have gone out from the Office 
of Education. Supplementing these 
are radio guides and manuals for use 
in the preparation and production of 
broadcasts 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has exercised significant leadership 
in the establishment and promotion ot 
education on the air. About 1934 the 
Office began to broadcast educational 
programs for general listening. Some 
of these were cooperative projects with 
educational institutions such as the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington 
Many excellent recordings of broad- 
casts, made by the United States Office 
of Education and by other agencies, 
are distributed through the Office for 
use on local radio stations or on tran- 
scription playbacks. The development 
of educational radio in the United 
States owes much to the activities of 
the U. S. Office of Education 


With help of the local communities, 
state departments of education, state 
educational institutions, commercial 
stations, and the many committees or- 
ganized to improve educational radi, 
this school aid is now more than a lusty 
infant Its professional maturity was 
indicated only a few months ago with 
the creation of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio. The members of this 
organization are either broadcasters or 
teachers using broadcasts. The newly 
created organization has already a mem- 
bership of 500. Its national meetings 
are held at the conventions of the Na- 
tional Education Association 


The National Education Association 
made its first excursion into broadcast- 
ing at its Oakland-San Francisco con 


{11} 


vention in 1923 when it sponsored a 
series of informal addresses over a local 
station. In the spring of 1926, the 
NEA sponsored a series oft speeches 
locally in Washington, D. C. The first 
nationwide hookup in which the NEA 
participated was at Boston in 1928 
when Charles A. Lindbergh was the 
featured guest of the 58th annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Since that 
time, radio programs have been a fea- 
ture of the two major annual conven- 
tions of the NEA and the AASA 
These may be described as interpretive 
in character, intended primarily to give 


_the lay public information on what the 


schools are doing 


In the fall of 1931, the National 
Education Association inaugurated, on 
the red network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, a series of pro- 
grams entitled Our American Schools 
This series was on the air, throughout 
the school term, for eight years. Dur- 
ing the first four years it consisted 
largely of music and addresses by 
prominent Americans, including Con- 
gressmen, members of the President's 
cabinet, and other laymei in 3935, 
the half-hour program was ¢.v ded into 
two fifteen-minute periods; one drama- 
tic in character; the other continued 
the practice of broadcasting talks by 
prominent people. 

The National Education Associa 
tion did not enter the field of class 
room broadcasting until the fall of 
1937 when it sponsored one program 
of the American School of the Air 
presented by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. In the fall of 1938 the 
NEA entered into full cooperation 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in the presentation of the entire Ameri 
can School of the Air. 

This educational feature was Inaug- 
urated by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in 1929 as the first pretentious 
network attempt to provide a daily aid 
to classroom teaching. Broadcast at 
the same hour throughout the school 
year, it has attracted a regular audience 
of hundreds of thousands and an oc- 
casional audience of millions in the 
schools of the United States. The 
programs of the American School of 
the Air have from the beginning been 
dramatic and musical in character 
When early commercial sponsorship of 
the series was withdrawn, the Colur 
bia Broadcasting System undertook 
entire responsibility for  preparatior 
and production. The programs have 
been used as aids in the teaching of 
the natural sciences; the social sciences 
including geography, history, and cur- 
rent events; vocational guidance: liter- 
ature: and music 

In the summer of 1940, an important 
decision was made by the National 
Education Association and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System regarding this 


series Of programs in which they were 


(Continued on page 12) 
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cooperating. Events as familiar to you 
as they are to us turned the attention 
of the American people from certain 
neighbors on the other side of the 
world to those neighbors reside 
South of us Radio was among the 
means which held promise for making 
and improving Latin-American under- 
standing. The American School of the 
Air therefore, Radio- 
las Americas, and has been 
providing for two years daily through- 
out the school year aid to the schools 
which wish to use it in the Western 
Hemisphere 

The Radio-Escuela de las Americas 1s 
broadcast in English on time schedules 


varying in the 


who 


became the 


Escuela de 


different time zones to 

eet the needs of school programs in 
Canada and in the United States Cer- 
tain oft the programs have been made 
available to the Canadian schools regu- 
larly through the cooperation of the 

Broadcasting Corporatior 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys 


Canadian 
with the 
tel 

The National Education Association 
1 the Columbia Broadcasting System 


join in the general management of the 


anc 


Radio-Escuela de las Americas. A Pan 
American Council has been created 
which meets twice each year at the 
he 1dquarters ofhces of the NEA to 
1 iss ways in which the project may 
be improved, and the reception and 
use of the programs be _ increased 
Members of this Council include repre 
sentatives of legations and embassies of 
Canada, South and Central American 
C ntries, ind the Pan American 
| ) the | S De partment of State, 


Othce of Education, the Na 


tl i Educatio Association, and the 
Al erical Red Cross I © Vice Presi 
lent of the United States represents 
he federal government on the Council 
I s posters i ( ing tne 

R Escu de las An indi 
cate tne eneral day by lay t pics of 
the | The Monday progran 
An A is devoted to oc 
pat s 1 the entire He isphere 
Ar the workers whose vocational 
preparatlor ind activities are described 
these Droadcasts ire teachers, 
othing ikers, leather work 
‘ il engines Ine sailors, 
Eves rangers nd { ers The 
M tf the An ls presents primar 
ly the folk and art music of North, 
Centra nd South America Net 
H — program in geography 
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ot present-day happenings 
the intention is to go a little deeper 
than familiarizing students with what 1s 


broadcast 


from Far and Near is the most popular 


broadcast of the Radio-Escuela de las 
Americas 


This Living World may be 


described as a current events program, 


since it includes news and discussions 
However, 


going On in the world today. The pro- 
gram is designed to help youth see the 
problems they will have to help solve 
in the future An 

tion characterizes the 


interesting varia- 
method of this 
At a certain point, the pro- 
turned over to the 
Their 
of the broadcast 
which do not 


vram is 
themselves discussion is_ part 
participate in these dis 
cussions may listen to their fellow stud 
other cities. Among the topics 
to which attention has been given on 


ents in 


these broadcasts during the present year 
are old age security, Pan 
Canada and the United 
migratory 


Americanism, 
States, the 
worker, crime and 


youth, 
and the standard of living 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has made 
education As a time when many 
musical artists were referring with dis 
dain to instrumental and vocal broad 
casts as : 


“canned music,” and protest 


ing that receivers would not reproduce 


tones with 


rosch, 


fidelity, Dr. Walter Dam 
formerly conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, on the net 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company launched the first nationwide 


progran planned especially for the use 
of the classroom This was in 1928 
In subsequent years, Dr. Damrosch 


achieved his life lor g ambition ot pop 
with the 


people Most 


ularizing MUSIC 


An erican 


citizens of our 


country will agree that he has made 
the greatest single contribution to ap 
preciation of good music in the United 
States The Damrosch broadcasts were 
accompal ied by lesson leaflets through 
which the great symphony conductor 
be ame if assistant te every MUSIC 
teacher n America 

While the National Broadcasting 
Company is not now broadcasting t 
class s, it produces educative pro 

ims outside of I hours to which 
te icl ers mav reter st idents Its ex 
cellent library of recordings of educa 
t il opr vra Is NOW available t 
s s ¢ ipped wit pla backs, and 
these tr criptions will be used over 
ind er as supplementary aids to many 

essl 4 isscs 


Problems of Radio 


Lime imitations [| 





students 


Students in schools 


a great contribution to radio 


masses of the 





which to operate the most efficient re- 
ceiving Thousands of schools 
where electrical service is obtainable 
do not have the funds with which to 
equip their classrooms. Schools pro- 
vided with only one radio set encounter 
competition for the use of the instru- 
ment. Large group listening in audi- 
toriums and study halls is not con- 
ducive to best results. The adaptation 
of radio time schedules to school time 
schedules is difficult even in local com- 
munities. It is much more difficult on 
a nationwide and MHemisphere-wide 
basis. Because of the large size of 
some of our schools, it is often neces- 
operate many 
subject at the same grade level 
during the day. A broadcast received 
for a English class, for in- 
stance, in the high school at ten o'clock 
may reach only a fourth or fifth of the 
freshman. English 
meet that day 


sets. 


sary to classes in the 


same 
freshman 
which will 


Some of the most elab- 
orate educational programs are ineffec- 


classes 


tively employed because those who con- 
eive and produce them are not fami- 
iar enough with school curriculums to 
The mechan- 
ical side of radio has not reached per- 
fection. In some large areas reception 
is always difficult, and no location is 
free from occasional disturbances of 
the ether 


A 
| 


integrate them properly. 


Perhaps the formidable ob- 
struction to advance in radio education 
has been the insistent demand of com 
mercial interests for more broadcasting 
time. The broadcasting band is limited 
Educational 
tions, 


most 


institutions and organiza 
principally for financial reasons, 
ometimes because of lack of vision, 
failed to apply for and put to use the 
most widely employed wave lengths 
between 500 and 1500 kilocycles 
Most of the broadcasting on these 
Waves 1S NOW commercially sponsored 
The development of transmitters and 
receivers for use at other wave lengths 
is imperative for the extension and im- 
piovement of educational broadcasting 
Fortunately progress has been 
niade in recent years in the use of the 
wave The refinement of fre- 
modulation has had much to 
do with this progress 


much 


short 


quency 


Each type of broadcasting has its 
disadvantages. Many 
engineers now claim that the weight of 
advantage is in favor of frequency 
nodulation. Programs received by this 
method of broadcasting are almost free 
rom static and other types of inter- 
rence which fade away the program 
or bring in a bedlam of distant stations 
Recently the General Electric Company 
let loose a million volt bolt of lightning 
within a few feet of a frequency modu- 
lation receiving set without 
note 


] 


adgvantages and 


jarring a 


On the other hand, frequency modu- 


lation has distance limitations It 
transmits, under ordinary circum 
stances, only to the horizon—a radiu 
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Mother Goose to the 
Battle of Books 
(Continued from page 5) 
hoff's PEARL LAGOON, age 
e 


to read until he can find a copy o 
broadcast book. 


The Battle of Books 


The Battle of Books encourages 
reading in another way, by a children’s 
quiz program. Each week teams from 
two Chicago elementary schools match 
their knowledge of books as they try 
to answer questions sent in by boys 
and girls from other schools. The 
seventh and eighth graders and ele- 
mentary school Library Club members 
listening in to this “battle know that 
they may send in questions to be used 
on the radio program or may form 
teams actually to take part in a broad- 
cast. Teachers find that three or four 
good questions a pupil makes up about 
a certain book are as indicative of his 
understanding of the story as any book 
report. Librarians find that the child's 
interest in making up questions or 
competing in a broadcast leads him to 
read more books and to read more 
widely. 

Though upper grade reading broad- 
casts touch on non-fiction books oc- 
casionally, the bulk of the stimulating 
of reading for reference comes from 
the classroom teacher and the Radio 
Bookshelf. This shelf displays a sub- 
stantial number of titles related to each 
program in eight broadcasts series, 
those in social studies, science, and art, 
as well as those in reading. A boy or 
girl, then, who listens to a science pro- 
gram about the stars knows he can look 
on the Radio Bookshelf and find more 
material when he goes to the library 
after the broadcast. Setting up this 
Radio Bookshelf is not the tedious task 
it may seem, since the Chicago Board 
of Education Library and the Radio 
Council distribute each semester a gen- 
erous listing of books supplementary to 
each radio program in these series. 


A Growing Curriculum 


This, then, is a radio reading “cur- 
ticulum™” that grows with the child. 
Listening to any part of it is not re- 
quired in Chicago libraries or class- 
rooms. However, most teachers make 
use of these broadcasts and most 
school and branch librarians maintain 
Radio Bookshelves. The complete 
teachers’ manuals for each series and 
the Radio Bookshelf supplementary 
lists keep this use of radio from be- 
coming burdensome. And librarians 
and teachers know that radio reading 
programs, properly utilized, do increase 
the boy’s and girl's desire to read, that 
they do increase reading. 

The larger cities are not the only 
areas where reading broadcasts may be 
heard. There is hardly a community 
in our county so small or so remote 
that there is not some radio reading 
program available. Local school and 


library systems, local radio stations, 
state universities, and national radio 
networks have information about these 
broadcasts. Find out about them and 
you, too, can put to work this new 
tool that brings to the enjoyment of 
reading not only the “good reader,” 
but also the boys and girls in your com- 
munity’s equivalent of Division Street. 


Radio Education in U. S. 
(Continued from page 12) 

of about forty miles=depending upon 
the location of the transmitter. his 
limitation has been partially overcome 
through the use of boosters comparable 
to those employed for many years by 
the telephone companies. Engineers 
say that frequency modulation stations 
may be tied into networks by radio 
waves instead of by telephone as the 
chains of amplitude stations are linked 
together. 

Recently the Federal -Communica- 
tions Commission set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of education the wave band 
between 42,000 and 43,000 kilocycles. 
Already eight school systems and edu- 
cational institutions have been licensed 
to broadcast in this band. Among 
them is the broadcasting station of the 
Cleveland school system. 

One of the primary advantages of 
frequency modulation is the economy 
of construction and operation. The 
transmitter of the Cleveland station, a 
500 watt instrument, was purchased for 
$5,515. This is about one-fifth the 
cost of a transmitter of the amplitude 
modulation type. Frequency modula- 
tion receiving sets are a little more 
costly than those of the type now in 
most common use. The 156 receivers 
provided for the Cleveland school sys- 
tem cost $11,310. Perhaps when the 
new type of receiver is manufactured 
in mass quantities the difference in cost 
will be negligible. 

Frequency modulation seems to offer 
the educational institution an oppor- 
tunity to go “on its own” in radio 
broadcasting. It offers economy and 
clarity of reception. Ofttimes an edu- 
cational institution serves an area no 
larger than the area within the bounds 
of frequency modulation transmission. 
It is not impossible at additional cost 
to create networks which serve larger 
areas. Entirely under the control of 
the school, the new-type stations may 
repeat the same program as many times 
a day as will serve the needs of the 
local class schedules. Repetition may 
be accomplished through the use of live 
talent, or the program may be recorded 
the first time it is broadcast and repro- 
duced throughout the day, the week, or 
the school year as desired. The excel- 
lent programs of the great networks 
may be recorded as they arrive if they 
are not timed to the local school 
schedule, and played back on the FM 
system whenever needed. 

Since the only audience of the school 
station is the school audience, the oper’ 


ators of the school station are not 
bound by any of the traditions such as 
those which obligate the commercial sta- 
tions to keep a noise going all the time 
even if it means nothing to the listener. 
The introduction of the new type of 
broadcasting will not in any way inter- 
fere with the work now being done 
on the longer wave lengths. 


Barring the handicaps which war has 
brought to the advancement of all 
civilian enterprises which involve the 
use of mechanical apparatus, the future 
of radio for educational purposes in 
the United States is bright. e expect 
it greatly to enrich the curriculum, to 
bring the world into the classroom in 
an intimate and realistic way. While 
we expect much from it in improving 
the technics of teaching, one of its 
by-products may be more significant 
still. Quite apart from the knowledge 
it brings from afar radio is creating in 
the minds of our young people an ap- 
preciation for the relationships of the 
races and peoples of the world. If the 
past is characterized by common 
struggle toward similar goals, how much 
more likely is the future to be marked 
by unity of aspiration in a world where 
radio enables the races of men to con- 
fer with one another freely at any time 
of the day or night! 


Radio Appreciation .. . 
(Continued from page 7) 


“How can I tell whether a course in 
radio appreciation really develops the 
students’ discrimination?” The prob- 
lem of evaluation is so closely connect- 
ed with objectives, method, and content 
that it should be considered early in 
planning. Our experience with literary 
appreciation furnishes two criteria. 
After such a course have listening 
habits changed? Have powers of dis- 
crimination as applied to various types 
of programs been increased? As in 
all measurement, we must depend 
more than we wish on verbal statement. 
However, a weekly record of listening 
before and after the course is very 
helpful. Care should be taken not to 
impose the teacher's values upon the 
adolescent taste. Again method is 
equally important with content. If you 
supply the generalizations instead of 
having the pupil form his own, the lec- 
ture method will suffice, but entirely 
defeat any development of true appre- 
ciation. 

All these objections have a certain 
validity. Nevertheless, in these war 
days the English teacher as never be- 
fore is re-examining the curriculum. 
The newspaper, magazine, and motion 
picture have dignified themselves as 
worthy of study. The radio, the most 
powerful weapon for propaganda in 
modern times, which has given to the 
spoken word magic, influence, and 
honor never before achieved, will also 
win its rightful place in the English 
curriculum. 
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